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EDITORIAL 


A Need for Trained Public Officials 


HAT peculiar American tradition of 

I holding a public administrative office 
by the grace of God and the majority 

of votes belongs to the past when such of- 
fices were filled by election and 
required no special knowledge. 
In the last fifteen or twenty 
years, government has of neces- 
sity undertaken so many com- 
plex activities that require spe- 
cial skills or techniques for their 
proper administration that it 
would be impossible for the 
voter to know the qualifications 
of the many candidates. The 
people of our cities therefore 
have changed their charters so 
that they might place responsi- 
bility for technical administra- 
tion in trained and experienced 
men and women appointed by 
the chief administrator. The 
worth of public officials is no longer gauged 
by good fellowship and vote-delivering abil- 
ity, but by results produced—not at the polls 
on election day, but in the city hall every day. 
Never in the history of our country has 
the work of the public official demanded as 
much of him as now. Citizens are demand- 
ing a reduction in government cost, but ap- 
parently they do not want to see municipal 
services seriously curtailed. Obviously the 
only solution to this problem is to improve 
the administration of the services now ren- 
dered and to do this requires a highly trained 
personnel. The strong searchlight of public 
interest now being played on municipal gov- 
ernment will inevitably result in strengthen- 
ing the demand that only trained and ex- 
perienced men and women should be re- 
cruited. Capable young men and women who 
in the past have been attracted to the busi- 
ness world now will seek to enter the public 
service because of the decreased demand in 
the field of private enterprise. This move- 
ment to professionalize the public service al- 
ready has begun, and I am convinced that 





the public official who does not keep in step 
by continuous training and study will not 
be very secure in his position and certainly 
will not advance in the service. The munic- 
ipal officials in many states in 
their effort to meet the demand 
for trained men have established 
training schools. For instance, 
the New York Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials has held a number 0‘ 
training schools which in 193) 
were attended by approximately 
six thousand municipal officia’s. 
Colleges and universities are of- 
fering special courses designed 
to give public officials and those 
desiring to enter the service a 
practical knowledge of problems 
involved in various fields, and 
how they can best be handled. 
The city managers through their 
professional organization have established a 
series of extension courses covering every 
field of municipal administration. Thus the 
opportunity for training is open to every 
wide-awake municipal official, and no matter 
how well qualified he might be now, he cannot 
remain so for long without continued study 
because of the rapid developments in the 
technique of municipal administration. 

I am thoroughly convinced that this trend 
toward the selection of highly qualified ad- 
ministrative officials and employees in the 
departments and their constant development 
through training in the service offers the 
best solution to our complex problem of 
municipal management, and will result in 
greatly improved services at lower cost levels. 


Mayor oF Troy, New York 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Burns has been mayor of Troy for fourteen years, a member since 1912 of the New York 


State Conference of Mayors, of which he has served as president one 
legislative committee, and has served three terms as president of the 


ear and now is chairman of its important 
roy Chamber of Commerce. 
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Editorial Comment 


New City-Federal Relations 
HE National Recovery Act and the re- 
cent federal relief legislation have a 
special significance for city governments be- 
cause these acts further the new type of 
financial relationship that was established 
between the federal government and munici- 
palities about a year ago with the passage 
of the federal Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act in which cities were officially 
recognized by the federal government for 
the first time in our history. The Recovery 
Act provides federal funds for the construc- 
tion of federal aid highways 25 per cent of 
the amount to be spent in cities, and also for 
a grant of as much as 30 per cent of the cost 
of labor and materials for all types of mu- 
nicipal construction with the remainder to 
be loaned at a low rate of interest. The pro- 
visions of the Recovery Act are interpreted 
by Paul V. Betters in an article in this issue. 
While the purpose of the Act is to create 
employment, it is not intended that cities 
should undertake projects that are not nec- 
essary, merely in order to create work. It is 
to be expected that municipal officials will 
act promptly to see that the state highway 
department allocates funds for use in their 
cities, but before making application for 
grants and loans for other projects, farsighted 
officials will first make a careful study. For 
instance, such city officials will not approve 
a project which is not integrated with a com- 
munity or regional plan. Or a survey may 
indicate that before existing public service 
facilities will be fully utilized, the city’s 
population will be stationary or even de- 
clining, thus making present expansion un- 
necessary. Again, the city may have reached 
its debt limit, or current debt charges may 
be using a large percentage of the annual 
revenue at the expense of providing every- 
day municipal services. If these and other 
factors are not considered, it is likely that 
the government will not grant the applica- 
tion, or if the grant is made, the city may 
construct public improvements that are not 
needed and are beyond the capacity of the 


city to pay. Cities that are in a good finan- 
cial position and have need for public im- 
provements will do well to take advantage of 
the provisions of the Recovery Act but it is 
hoped that all municipalities will be en- 
couraged to give more attention to compre- 
hensive city and regional planning coordi- 
nated with a long-term financial plan. The 
Recovery Act provides an excellent stimulus 


toward this end. 
* +e * 


Toward Better Management 

HE International Management Insti- 

tute, Geneva, Switzerland, a clearing 
house for national organizations interested 
in the application of scientific methods of 
management to industry, has taken steps re- 
cently toward the establishment of a special 
division “to obtain and spread information 
on the most outstanding accomplishments 
and methods for the rationalization of public 
administration in the different countries,” 
but carefully avoiding competition with any 
existing international activities in this field. 
In its June Bulletin the Institute acknowl- 
edges the debt of private business to gov- 
ernment for developing budgetary control 
methods and also points out that “industry 
itself insists increasingly that public admin- 
istration make use of the techniques which 
have raised efficiency, eliminated waste, and 
lowered costs in industrial undertakings.” 

We have long contended that the many 

complex municipal problems can be solved 
only through the proper development and 
application of sound principles of manage- 
ment, and no one can fail to recognize that 
cities in all parts of the world are continually 
stressing the importance of management. An 
exchange of information on the best adminis- 
trative practices and methods developed in 
the better managed cities and industries 
should result in further needed improvements 
in both public and private management. The 
establishment of a division of public adminis- 
tration by the International Management 
Institute should facilitate such an exchange 
of information. 
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Municipalities and the Federal Public 
Works Program 


By PAUL V. BETTERS* 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association 
Secretary, United States Conference of Mayors 


Approximately $2,000,000,000 of the federal appropriation of $3,300,000,000 
for a public works program will be available for municipal projects. In this 
article, Mr. Betters explains the several provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and interprets them insofar as municipalities are concerned. 


HE federal government is now launched 

upon what undoubtedly is the most 

gigantic program for getting people back 
to work through public works construction 
that has ever been embarked upon by any 
nation in the world. At the time this is being 
written the administrative machinery for car- 
rying into effect the $3,300,000,000 public 
works program has not been perfected, nor 
have the detailed policies and procedures been 
established. Enough is known about the fea- 
tures of the law, however, to indicate its es- 
sential provisions, what municipalities must 
do to participate in the program, and certain 
other pertinent information. 

A word or two of history about the federal 
policy of stimulating employment is of inter- 
est. It will be recalled that a year ago this 
summer during the Hoover administration 
there was enacted the “Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932”. Incorporated in 
this act were two major appropriations—one 
amounting to $300,000,000 for direct and 
work relief, and one amounting to $1,500,- 
000,000 to be loaned to municipalities and 
other specified agencies for what were defined 
as “self-liquidating” projects. Spring of 1933 
saw the $300,000,000 gone with practically 
all states participating in the expenditure of 
this fund. Spring of 1933 under the Roose- 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Betters holds a B.S. 
degree, University of Minnesota; M.S. in public 
administration, Syracuse University; was staff 
member, Institute for Government Research, 
Washington, D. C. 1930-32; technical consultant 
to Governor Gardner of North Carolina in 1931; 
executive director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1932 to date; and secretary, United States 
Conference of Mayors since early in 1933. 


velt administration also witnessed another 
$500,000,000 appropriated to meet the con- 
tinuing relief needs. 

An entirely different situation existed with 
regard to the $1,500,000,000 self-liquidating 
appropriation. Due to the legal definition of 
“self-liquidating” projects and due in part 
at any rate to the manner in which the act 
was interpreted and administered by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, most of 
the one and one-half billions still remains in 
the coffers of the United States Treasury. 
Generally speaking, but a few municipal proj- 
ects were eligible for loans, and even some 
of the municipalities having eligible projects 
did not rush to Washington for assistance 
because of the rather exhorbitant interest 
rates charged. Only three months had elapsed 
before everyone agreed that the “Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932” as an 
employment measure was a complete and 
dismal failure. 

Efforts were made to amend the 1932 act 
at the recent lame-duck session of Congress, 
and the Wagner bill completely liberalizing 
the “self-liquidating” section of the law 
passed the Senate but did not come to a vote 
in the House before adjournment. 

The Roosevelt administration was thus 
confronted with a serious proposition— 
$300,000,000 for relief almost gone and 
$500,000,000 more needed, and a public 
works program that did not work. For the 
direct relief expenditures there was little to 
show and in addition the continued outpour- 
ing of funds for relief purposes offered no 
solution of the unemployment problem. Sev- 
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eral weeks after the convening of the special 
session, therefore, there was introduced in 
Congress on behalf of the new Administra- 
tion a bill which has now become popularly 
known as the “National Industrial Recovery 
Act.” This bill contained two general parts, 
one dealing with industry control and the 
other dealing with public works. Its legisla- 
tive course was marked by considerable dis- 
cussion of the industry control and taxation 
features with little attention being given to 
the public works section. For that reason 
this section of the final act (which was finally 
approved on June 16) resembles quite closely 
the public works section as it was originally 
introduced. 

For the purpose of this arcticle we are con- 
cerned only with “Title I1—Public Works 
and Construction Projects” of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and only with those 
provisions of this act which concern munici- 
palities. Title II contains three major planks. 
The first of these provides for a substantial 
federal building program which may amount 
in money to over a billion dollars out of the 
$3,300,000,000 appropriated. While this does 
not concern municipalities directly, it will 
undoubtedly affect the unemployment situa- 
tion in those units of government where 
federal construction is to be carried on. What 
projects of a federal character are to be un- 
dertaken is exclusively a federal matter. 


MOoNEY FOR STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


A second phase—and one which is new 
and revolutionary in its treatment of cities, as 
far as past federal policy is concerned— 
appropriates $400,000,000 as a direct out- 
right grant for highway purposes. This fund 
already has been allotted to the states to be 
expended within the states by the state high- 
way departments. It is to be used for emer- 
gency construction on: (1) the federal aid 
highway system, (2) extensions thereof into 
and through municipalities, and (3) on sec- 
ondary or feeder roads. The exact wording 
of the law relating to municipal highway 
construction is as follows: 

For expenditure in emergency construction on 
the federal aid highway system and extensions 
thereof into and through municipalities. The 


‘railroad 
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amount apportioned to any state under this 
paragraph may be used to pay all or any part 
of the cost of surveys, plans, and of highway 
and bridge construction including the elimina- 
tion of hazards to highway traffic, such as the 
separation of grades at crossing, the reconstruc- 
tion of existing railroad grade crossing struc- 
tures, the relocation of highways to eliminate 
crossings, the widening of narrow 
bridges and roadways, the building of foot- 
paths, the replacement of unsafe bridges, the 
construction of routes to avoid congested areas, 
the construction of facilities to improve accessi- 
bility and the free flow of traffic, and the cost of 
any other construction that will provide safer 
traffic facilities or definitely eliminate existing 
hazards to pedestrian or vehicular traffic. No 
funds made available by this title shall be used 
for the acquisition of any land, right of way, or 
easement in connection with any railroad grade 
elimination project. 

The inclusion of municipalities in the fed- 
eral highway program under the above sec- 
tion represents an important departure from 
past federal policy which has been agitated 
and sponsored for over a year and a half by 
the American Municipal Association, and 
recently by the United States Conference of 
Mayors. Ever since the first federal road act 
was passed, cities have been discriminated 
against and treated most unjustly in connec- 
tion with the hundreds of millions of dollars 
appropriated for road purposes by the fed- 
eral government. In fact, there has been a 
provision in the act specifically prohibiting 
any expenditure of federal funds within mu- 
nicipalities over 2,500 in population. This 
act for the first time recognizes the rights of 
municipalities. A second fundamental reason 
for making certain municipal highway con- 
struction eligible is the fact that unemploy- 
ment is most serious in our urban units of 
government. 


Municipalities having need for street and 
highway improvements which are eligible 
and included within the scope of the above- 
quoted section should immediately contact 
their state highway department if they have 
not done so. These funds, it must be empha- 
sized, are direct outright grants with no loan 
involved. Unfortunately, a few weeks ago 
several state highway departments publicly 
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announced that they would spend all funds 
allotted to them on rural roads in spite of the 
fact that this policy would have resulted in 
nullification of part of Section 204 (a) (1). 
Under the rules and regulations officially 
promulgated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Federal Public 
Works Administration, how- 
ever, the federal government 
has insured that the state high- 
way departments shall spend 
not less than 25 per cent of the 
funds within municipal cor- 
porate limits on eligible proj- 
ects. As a matter of fact, the 
American Municipal Associa- 
tion advised the Bureau of 
Public Roads if action of this 
character were not taken, the 
states would perhaps continue 
the discrimination against mu- 
nicipal highway participation. 
The action of the government 
means the earmarking of $100,000,000 of the 
$400,000,000 for municipal construction. 
The only possibility at present for the state 
highway departments getting from under 
this rule is the lack of eligible municipal 
applications. 

Thus, not only have efforts been successful 
to secure legal authority for municipalities 
sharing in the highway appropriation but 
the official regulations provide and direct the 
expenditure of 25 per cent within municipal 
limits. The writer personally has no desire 
to see this opportunity for just financial as- 
sistance for municipal streets forming a part 
of the federal highway system, suffer through 
the inaction of municipalities in filing appli- 
cations. 


MUNICIPAL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


The third and by far the most important 
phase of Title II is the section which au- 
thorizes the President to make (1) loans, 
and (2) grants up to 30 per cent of the labor 
and materials cost to municipalities for all 
types of municipal construction projects. 
These latter words are important since there 
is no provision in the law excluding any spe- 
cific public projects. Since it is apparent that 
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there must be uniformity of treatment as 
between all municipalities, it is believed that 
on all approved projects the grant will be 
given. On the balance of the cost of any proj- 
ect the government will undoubtedly pur- 
chase the legal bonds or other legal evidences 
‘ of indebtedness of the munici- 
pality. 

At the time this is being 
written it is the plan to appoint 
for each state a federal works 
administrator who will receive 
all applications from the local 
governmental units within the 
state. Applications are not, 
therefore, to be filed with the 
Washington headquarters. It 
is also the plan to appoint 
state advisory boards to aid 
the administrators, and it is 
hoped that in the selection of 
both the administrators and 
the advisory boards considera- 
tion will be given to persons familiar with 
municipal administration. 

The government has indicated that projects 
which can be gotten under way within a rea- 
sonably short period, those which are needed 
and which will contribute to the equipment 
and facilities of the community, those which 
will not place any maintenance burden on the 
federal government, those which are located 
in or near centers of unemployment, and 
those which are integrated into a community 
plan perhaps will be given priority. 


INTEREST RATES AND SECURITY 


At this writing no official plans have been 
announced as to the interest rates to be 
charged or as to what financial arrangements 
will be acceptable. It is my opinion that if 
the rate is above 4 per cent many cities will 
not seek assistance. In some cases the govern- 
ment will have to accept collateral other than 
the usual types of obligations if the program 
is to be of definite help. 

Those municipalities having general obli- 
gation bonds to pledge for approximately 70 
per cent of the cost of the projects should 
have no difficulty in securing immediate con- 
sideration of their needs. On projects earn- 
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ing revenues, cities should be able to pledge 
earnings whether they be in the form of rev- 
enue bonds, earnings certificates, and so on. 
Special assessment or local improvement 
bonds also should be acceptable. It would 
aid some cities considerably if the govern- 
ment would accept delinquent tax obligations 
or certificates as proper collateral. 

For a substantial number of units unable 
to offer any legal security the government 
may and in my opinion should resort to the 
lease, optional payment, or other plan. Un- 
der the lease plan the total cost of the project 
would be paid out of federal funds and the 
municipality would lease the project from the 
federal government with or without option 
to purchase. Under the optional payment 
method, similar to the well-known install- 
ment method of buying, the government 
would pay for the total costs and enter into 
a contract with the city under which the city 
would pay a specified sum out of its annual 
budget for a period of years until approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the federal outlay had 
been repaid. The adoption of this plan may 
enable communities in several states to avoid 
constitutional or statutory debt limitations. 
There is a question, however, as to the legal 
authority of some municipalities to enter into 
arrangements of this character. 

There has been some discussion of utilizing 
the grant proposition to secure deferment of 
interest and principal charges for the first 
several years. If this scheme is adopted, cities 
will turn over to the government obligations 
amounting to the total cost of the project 
and use the grant to meet interest and prin- 
cipal payments for the first few years. On 
twenty-year bonds this would mean that the 
grant would be sufficient to take care of the 
debt payments for approximately five years, 
thus eliminating the necessity for additional 
tax levies for this five-year period. 

One interesting provision of the act au- 
thorizes the President to extend the benefits 
of the act to municipalities notwithstanding 
any constitutional or legal restriction or 
limitation on the right or power of the 
municipality to borrow money or incur in- 
debtedness. Just how this section will be 
administered in the case of units already up 


to their debt limits is problematic. 


LABOR PoLicy 


It should also be stated that certain labor 
conditions must be adhered to by units se- 
curing approval of projects. The law itself 
provides: 

That no convict labor shall be employed on 
any such project; (2) that (except in executive, 
administrative, and supervisory positions), so 
far as practicable and feasible, no individual 
directly employed on any such project shall be 
permitted to work more than thirty hours in 
any one week; (3) that all employees shall be 
paid just and reasonable wages which shall be 
compensation sufficient to provide, for the hours 
of labor as limited, a standard of living in 
decency and comfort; (4) that in the employ- 
ment of labor in connection with any such proj- 
ect, preference shall be given, where they are 
qualified, to ex-service men with dependents, 
and then in the following order: (A) To citizens 
of the United States and aliens who have de- 
clared their intention of becoming citizens, who 
are bona fide residents of the political subdivision 
and/or county in which the work is to be per- 
formed, and (B) to citizens of the United States 
and aliens who have declared their intention of 
becoming citizens, who are bona fide residents of 
the state, territory, or district in which the work 
is to be performed: Provided, That these pref- 
erences shall apply only where such labor is 
available and qualified to perform the work to 
which the employment relates; and (5) that 
the maximum of human labor shall be used in 
lieu of machinery wherever practicable and con- 
sistent with sound economy and public advan- 
tage. 


In a statement released on June 22, the 
labor policy was announced as follows: 

(1) Opportunities for employment on proj- 
ects authorized under its administration shall 
be equitably distributed among qualified work- 
ers who are unemployed—not among those who 
merely wish to change one good job for an- 
other. 

(2) These work opportunities shall be dis- 
tributed, geographically, as widely and as equi- 
tably as may be practicable. 

(3) Qualified workers who, under the law, 
are entitled to preference shall secure such 
treatment. 


(4) The wasteful costs and personal disap- 
pointments, due to excessive migration of labor 
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in quest of work to the vicinities of projects, 
should be avoided. 

(5) Local labor required for such projects, 
and appropriately to be secured through em- 
ployment services, should so far as possible be 
selected from lists of qualified workers submit- 
ted by local employment agencies designated by 
the United States Employment Service. 


INFORMATION NEEDED 


While final policies on many of the detailed 
matters have not been fixed, the first step 
has been taken by the government to initiate 
the program on a nation-wide scale. On June 
28 the government made available to all mu- 
nicipalities application blank forms which 
are to be filled in and submitted to the state 
administrators when appointed. These orig- 
inal forms called for information on the fol- 
lowing: (1) legal authority and identity of 
applicant, (2) description of work proposed, 
(3) character of project, (4) whether work 
has been started, (5) whether construction 
plans are ready and if not when they will be 
ready, (6) length of time required after ap- 
proval before construction can be com- 
menced, (7) length of time needed to complete 
construction, (8) whether project is part of 
larger plan or program, (9) whether approval 
of state, federal, or municipal authorities is 
required and if so what steps have been taken 
to secure approval, (10) estimated total cost 
of project and construction cost (exclusive 
of land costs) detailed as to labor, material, 
engineering and overhead, and interest dur- 
ing construction, (11) land cost if any, (12) 
estimated expenditures by months after com- 
mencement of construction, (13) financial 
status of applicant including total bonded 
indebtedness, overlapping debts on project, 
what is limit of bonded indebtedness in dol- 
lars and in percentage of valuation, authority 
to issue bonds or securities for work contem- 
plated, whether budget is balanced and if not 
what steps are being made to balance it, a 
complete financial statement for last fiscal 
year and statement showing receipts and ex- 
penditures for four years preceding, and 
percentage of taxes now delinquent and how 
long outstanding, (14) the necessity or con- 


venience of project and whether it has been 
approved locally, and form of approval, (15) 
the general classes of labor or construction 
personnel the project will benefit, (16) how 
many man-hours of labor required, and 
finally, (17) a brief general description of 
the project together with any additional per- 
tinent information. Cities must file four 
copies of the application blank properly filled 
out. No detailed engineering plans are called 
for on this first application. 

The information requested on these orig- 
inal forms will undoubtedly be carefully re- 
viewed to determine which projects can best 
qualify under the act. After this weeding out 
process the cities will be asked to submit 
detailed plans on those projects believed to 
be eligible. It is therefore essential to have 
the original application blank forms properly 
filled out and placed in the hands of the state 
administrators as soon as possible after they 
are appointed. 


Loans WILL INCREASE DEBT 


The writer has been in correspondence 
with a number of leagues of municipalities 
and cities and finds that a majority of the 
municipalities are planning at this time to 
submit applications for needed projects if the 
interest rate, financing plans, and other fac- 
tors are conducive toward municipal partici- 
pation. On the other hand, there is a sub- 
stantial body of public opinion in some cities 
which holds that the already existing debt 
load is largely responsible for the present 
serious municipal finance situation. This 
opinion holds that additional charges will 
only impede ultimate general recovery for 
our municipal governments. It is seriously 
to be questioned whether those communities 
which find themselves under a staggering debt 
should further obligate themselves to any 
extent whatsoever. Although public finance 
economists can argue fairly successfully that 
issuance of bonds during lean years is a 
proper fiscal policy, they have chief reference 
to national governments and not to local 
governments already heavily bonded and de- 
pendent upon revenues from a general prop- 
erty tax. 











An Analysis of Public and Private Spending’ 


By HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM* 


Editor, The American City Magazine, New York City 


“The organized services which we call government must be placed at or 
near the very top of American profitable enterprises’ says Mr. Buttenheim 
who here presents arguments to counteract the anti-government propaganda. 


URING the World War, while the 

second Liberty Loan Drive was un- 

der way, the story was told of a 
farmer whose patriotism far outran his un- 
derstanding of high finance. This farmer 
had bought a $100 bond of the first Liberty 
Loan issue. When importuned to do like- 
wise in the second drive, he expressed great 
regret at his inability to comply. As evi- 
dence thereof he explained that he was un- 
able as yet even to begin to pay interest to 
the Government on the bond previously 
bought. 

To bring victory in that great cor.flict 
every patriotic citizen sought to do his bit, 
or to pay his bit or more than his bit, even 
if, like this farmer, he did not understand 
the financial obligations involved. 

We are now engaged in a war against a 
depression which has inflicted on our peo- 
ple vastly greater injury than any attack 
we have ever suffered from a foreign foe. 
Again we are told that our country needs 
our aid. But, strangely enough, we are 
urged by some of our flag-waving friends in 
the name of patriotism not to help the gov- 
ernment to spend money to win this war 
against human misery, but to force the gov- 
ernment to refrain from continuing even its 
normal useful expenditures. 

We are urged by budget-slashing propa- 
gandists not to impress millions of men into 


1 Abstract of an address delivered at a meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in 
March, 1933. 

Epitor’s Note: Mr. Buttenheim has been ed 
itor of The American City since 1911; is a mem 
ber of the council, National Municipal League, 
and of the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning; and a member of the ad- 
visory committees of the New Jersey and New 
York state municipal leagues. 


government service as we did during the 
war, but to compel the discharge of millions 
from their useful public jobs on the amaz- 
ing theory that we can hasten the return of 
prosperity by chasing it farther away. We 
are almost persuaded by fervid orators that 
it is our patriotic duty to cripple our home 
town or our state or the nation we profess 
to love, by withholding—through taxpayers’ 
strikes, if necessary—the funds essential for 
speedy victory against the triple alliance of 
unemployment, destitution, and despair. 


PANIC PARADING AS PATRIOTISM 

The motive force back of this widespread 
attempt to have panic parade as patriotism 
is, of course, the fact that added govern- 
mental burdens for unemployment relief, 
the unyielding nature of sinking fund and 
interest charges and the rapid shrinking of 
the national income, have combined to pro- 
duce a situation where many a taxpayer 
feels that he is caught between the closing 
blades of a pair of mammoth shears. His 
distress is augmented to anguish and hys- 
teria by those broadsides of propaganda 
which tend to make the average citizen feel 
that he is being mercilessly sacrificed to some 
impersonal and voracious tyrant known as 
government, which constantly amputates his 
earnings and cries out for more. Such prop- 
agandists emphasize only one side of the 
picture. They dwell upon the costs of gov- 
ernment; they deliberately ignore the serv- 
ices of government. 

It hurts to pay taxes. It likewise hurts to 
pay the telephone, gas and electricity bills, 
to meet the installment payments on the 
automobile, and to pay the doctor’s fee. The 
pocket nerve is a sensitive one. But we be- 
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come mentally adjusted or calloused to pay- 
ments voluntarily incurred. The automo- 
bile is something that we have personally 
purchased and of which we may enjoy ex- 
clusive use. The daily convenience of the 
other services is obvious. But we fail to 
connect taxes and the things for 
which they go to pay. 

If the manifold services of 
government were performed by 
private companies and we were 
billed for each of them sepa- 
rately, we should pay a great 
deal more for them than we now 
do—and probably with less com- 
plaint. Mr. Citizen would me- 
thodically write out checks the 
first of each month to the U. S. 
Defense Corporation for his 
army and navy protection; to 
the Local Life and Property 


Company for police service; to Kaiden-Keystone 
Haroip S. BUTTENHEIM 


the Excelsior Education Com- 
pany for the children’s tuition; 
to the Clean-up Garbage Agency; the Fire 
Fighting Brigade; the City Library Service 
and dozens of other concerns. It would all 
make quite a sizeable sum if he ever totalled 
it, but he probably never would. 

But because we pay in one lump sum for 
a great many different services, most of 
which have become so customary that we 
take them for granted and forget that they 
are not free gifts of nature, but can be sup- 
plied only as a result of the expenditure of 
money and time, we build up a great wave 
of resentment against the horrible things 
we call taxes. We overlook completely that 
taxes, efficiently expended, represent merely 
a transformation of money into services, 
even as do electric light and telephone 
charges—if these are efficiently expended. 

Any industry or service is socially profit- 
able which yields benefits of greater value 
than the costs it imposes. Tested by this 
criterion, the organized services by all of 
us, for all of us, which we call government 
must be placed at or near the very top of 
America’s profitable enterprises. And yet 
we are being beaten almost into insensi- 
bility of this fact by a constant bombard- 
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ment of anti-government propaganda. 

Compare government in its many ramifi- 
cations with another of our most profitable 
and useful industries—that of the automo- 
bile. It has been estimated that the expendi- 
tures of the American people for the pur- 
chase, upkeep and operation of 
passenger cars in the year 1930 
amounted to more than $11,- 
800,000,000. For the same year 
the total tax payments to all 
units of government—national, 
state and local—are estimated 
by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board at $10,266,000,- 
000. Which vast expenditure 
was the more profitable? 

One way of answering this 
question is to analyze the value 
of the resulting services and 
satisfactions. On the one hand 
we have the tremendous bene- 
fits to personal convenience and 
enjoyment resulting from the use 
of some 26 million transportation units. On 
the other hand we have the manifold serv- 
ices of government—not merely its protective 
and regulative functions, without most of 
which a society of 122,000,000 individuals 
could not long exist, but also the educational 
and constructive functions, without which all 
other industries would stagnate. The very 
schools where we train a citizenship intelli- 
gent enough to demand and to use automo- 
biles; the highways without which our auto- 
mobiles could not operate at all; and the 
police protection and traffic regulation with- 
out which they could not operate with safety, 
are major items in our allegedly intolerable 
tax burden. 


WHERE THE Money Goes 


But it may be said that the spending of 
ten or twelve billions annually on automo- 
biles is desirable not only because of the 
benefits to the spenders, but also because 
almost all of this tremendous sum is poured 
by its recipients into the broad stream of 
the common economic welfare, through 
wages and salaries, purchase of materials, 
payment of rent to landowners and other 
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disbursements for various commodities. 

Conceding the general validity of this 
contention, is it not equally true of the ten 
billions of tax money spent by our govern- 
mental units? Is the payment of wages or 
rent or the purchase of materials out of the 
tax pocket any less beneficial to their re- 
cipients than similar payments out of some 
other pocket? 


GOVERNMENT AS A PROFIT-MAKER 


Still another point of view is possible. It 
may be argued that private industry—in 
normal times at least—not only pays its 
own way, but makes substantial profits; 
and that these profits, distributed in interest 
or dividends to many thousands of security 
holders, add to the general wealth and wel- 
fare. Government, on the other hand— 
aside from a comparatively few “self-liqui- 
dating” services—is an unprofitable enter- 
prise as business men understand that term. 

But suppose, as just suggested, we were 
to turn over our governmental activities to 
a group of profit-making corporations, and 
that instead of our present tax payment we 
were to be charged a fee for every govern- 
mental service and facility—ranging from 
a fraction of a cent for each time we came 
within view of a traffic officer to a hundred 
dollars for each year’s tuition of our chil- 
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dren in the schools. Such corporations—if 
we allowed them also to charge us profits 
for conducting elections and holding legis- 
lative sessions and fighting wars and pen- 
sioning veterans—would no doubt be will- 
ing to replace our ten-billion tax bill with 


eleven billions in collections for these mani- .- 


fold services, thus earning a profit of ten 
per cent on their gross business. Govern- 
ment—local, state and national—would then 
become a dividend-paying enterprise; but 
would the average citizen be any more 
healthy, wealthy or wise? Wiser, perhaps, 
yes! 

If governmental expenditures are, in gen- 
eral, socially desirable and necessary, then 
it is our problem to see that they shall be 
for maximum public benefit with minimum 
private burden. 

To determine whether the taxes imposed 
by any governmental unit at any given time 
meet the test of “maximum public benefit 
with minimum private burden,” considera- 
tion must be given to: (1) the amount of 
taxation; (2) who pays the taxes; and (3) 
how the revenues are spent. No one of 
these three factors can be ignored in a ra- 
tional tax system. Science and justice might 
do their best with any two of them, and still 
flounder in the bog if the third foundation 
element were misapplied. 


Some Executive Personnel Problems 


By PEARCE C. KELLEY* 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Arkansas 


Many of the executive personnel problems in business have a direct appli- 
cation to government; in this article Mr. Kelley outlines these problems 
and indicates the direction which future developments are likely to take. 


NTIL some plan is devised for a con- 
tinuous purging process which will 
keep the economic system ship-shape 
at all times, the frequent overhauling of the 


* Kprror’s Note: Mr. Kelley received the de- 
grees of M. A. and Ph. D. at the University of 
California ; was an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1931-32, and at the University of 


business structure brought about by depres- 
sions will continue to serve as a not alto- 
gether unmixed evil. Recognizing fully the 
suffering and hardships which it causes, 


Arkansas, 1932 to date. Author of “The Tech- 
nique of Management Required to Meet Rapidly 
Changing Conditions,” in Handbook of Business 
Administration. 
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there is no reason why we should fail to 
profit by the lessons it has to teach. Among 
these are some of the executive personnel 
problems which business has been forced to 
face and endeavor to solve. It may well be 
that these problems will have some carry- 
over to executives in the field of 
public administration. 

In the process of assembling 
material for a report on this sub- 
ject, the writer recently had oc- 
casion to make an investigation 
of executive personnel problems 
confronting business during the 
past few years. Four sources of 
information were used. Letters 
and questionnaires were sent to 
personnel managers and high of- 
ficials in numerous business con- 
cerns. Replies to these stressed 
the following problems: 

(1) Maintenance of mofale and 
aggressiveness in the face of re- 
trenchment programs and morale- 
destroying conditions. 

(2) Changing the ideas and viewpoint of exec- 
utives in accordance with new conditions and the 
realities of today. 

(3) Maintenance of a trained and efficient 
executive staff with reduced volume of business 
and reduced overhead expenses, which includes 
the selection and development of future execu- 
tives. 

(4) Organization problems concerned with re- 
alignment of duties, elimination of duplications 
and overlapping of functions, shifting importance 
of functions, and consolidation of departments. 

(5) Improvements in methods for selecting, 
training, and remunerating executives, and of 
measures of executive performance. 

Rather complete replies to letters request- 
ing similar information were received from 
nine men prominent in the field of personnel 
work, authors, university professors and per- 
sonnel directors, and the heads of two exec- 
utive placement bureaus. The following 
problems were emphasized: 

(1) Determination of socially approved objec- 
tives of busiriess. 

(2) Scarcity of competent executive person- 
nel possessing real leadership ability. 

(3) Selecting executives so as to obtain a new 
type of responsible business leadership. 
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(4) Executive education for leadership, in- 
volving a more fundamental knowledge of eco- 
nomics, psychology, and social values. 

(S) Executive organization problems required 
to meet new conditions. 

(6) Incentives for executives other than 
purely financial stimulation. 

At the annual conference of 
the Personnel Group of the 
American Management Associa- 
tion held in Chicago, February 
6 to 8, of this year, one day was 
given over to the discussion of 
executive personnel problems. 
Four reports were presented 
dealing respectively with the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) organizing 
the executive groups, (2) select- 
ing executives, (3) training ex- 
ecutives, and (4) a balanced ex- 
ecutive personnel program. In 
addition, two discussion groups 
considered, respectively, (1) 
psychological tests for execu- 
tives, (2) executive salary administration. 

A few of the points to receive consider- 
able attention, both in the papers presented 
and discussion from the floor, showed inter- 
est in: the new conception of executive lead- 
ership, determination of objectives of busi- 
ness, social responsibilities of business, em- 
ployee attitude studies as a means of im- 
proving supervision, executive education 
apart from executive training, organization 
problems affecting the executive group, and 
improvements in techniques for selecting 
and developing executives. 

A survey of the literature dealing with 
executive problems during the past three 
years shows that interest has been high in 
the following: 

(1) Criticisms of business management and 
of the objectives, or lack of objectives, of busi- 
ness, and the demand for more socially conscious 
business leaders. 

(2) Proposals for stabilizing business activ- 
ities through planning and control, social legis- 
lation, or some other means. 

(3) Investigations concerning leadership and 
executive qualities, including employee and em- 
ployer attitude studies. 
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(4) Organization adjustments to meet depres- 
sion conditions. 


(5) Executive techniques required under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

(6) Incentives and salary plans for the exec- 
utive group. 

(7) Improvements in various personnel tech- 
niques: tests, rating scales, job analysis, methods 
of selection and placement, and so forth. 

Consideration of these problems which 
were held to be important by the four dif- 
ferent groups, cannot help but show the 
growing importance of a closer relationship 
between government and business, of the 
demand for a higher type of executive lead- 
ership, of broader educational requirements 
for our future leaders, of organization prob- 
lems facing the executive group, and of earn- 
est attempts to improve personnel techniques 
applied to the upper ranks of the organi- 
zation. Space does not permit adequate 
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discussion of these or the other problems 
mentioned. But a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. Knowing the direction which future de- 
velopments are likely to take is half the battle 
in being able to meet them successfully 
through careful preparation. Adjustments 
to meet present emergency conditions, 
whether by the organization or by the in- 
dividual, will do well to consider carefully 
the long-time aspects of the problem and 
reckon with fundamental trends likely to 
shape the future developments of govern- 
ment and industry. The executive of the 
future will surely be called upon for a broad 
knowledge and appreciation of problems in 
the fundamentals of government, economics, 
law, labor relations, psychology, social con- 
trol of business and economic activities, and 
for a growing sense of social responsibility 
concerning all the things he does, and does 
not do. 


Is Legal Aid Work a Municipal Function? 


By JOHN S. BRADWAY* 
Secretary, National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 


It is easy to save public money by eliminating activities, but in such 
cases Mr. Bradway asks if it would not be wise to provide in advance 
for the continuance by other agencies of essential community services. 


HE Philadelphia municipal legal aid 

bureau officially ceased operations on 

January 1, 1933, because no provision 
was made in appropriations by the city coun- 
cil to take care of its 1933 budget of about 
$25,000. By this action some 20,000 to 
25,000 impecunious persons a year who had 
been receiving legal aid in and out of court 
have been suddenly thrown on their own 
resources to secure a substitute. 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bradway received de- 
grees from Haverford College and the University 
of Pennsylvania; was associate counsel, Phila- 
delphia Legal Aid Society, 1914-20; professor of 
law and director of legal aid clinic, University 
of Southern California, 1929-31; and has held 
a similar position at Duke University, 1931 to 
date; secretary, National Association of Legal 
Aid organizations, 1923 to date. 


The Bar of Philadelphia, even though it 
is notably public spirited and willing to help, 
cannot absorb this case load of charity prob- 
lems. As a consequence, Philadelphia is 
facing a major legal aid crisis. Similar crises 
occurred in Portland, Oregon, and Dallas, 
Texas, in 1916, when promising legal aid 
organizations, supported by municipal funds, 
were discontinued. The problem is not to 
criticize but to find out whether legal aid 
work is an enterprise in which a city should 
engage. 

Legal aid service, in an organized manner, 
has been conducted in Philadelphia since 
1902. The Philadelphia Legal Aid Society, 
an incorporated, privately supported agency, 
cared for a constantly increasing volume. of 
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work—173 cases in the first year, and just 
short of 7,000 cases in 1920, the last year of 
its activity. In 1920 the new city charter 
established a department of public welfare 
and a city ordinance created the legal aid bu- 
reau, with a staff, eventually, of twenty-five 
persons, eleven of whom were lawyers, and a 
budget of $24,000, later increased to $30,000. 
The bureau was housed in the city hall, and 
at once the volume of business reflected the 
change. In the year 1921 applications for 
aid were made by 13,000 people, and this 
volume gradually increased to 23,000 in 
1932. The fact that all these people—about 
one to every 100 of population each year— 
received some assistance indicates the im- 
mensity of the problem. 

From the first there was apprehension as to 
the stability of the organization. Would the 
service degenerate into a politically con- 
trolled inefficient agency? Would the bureau 
be wiped out with each new administration? 
Would the personnel fall into a spiritless 
routine? Would the legal aid be of a quality 
equal to that rendered in other societies and 
other offices? The latter questions were an- 
swered most satisfactorily by the staff of the 
bureau. In general, the work has been of 
very high calibre. In efficiency the bureau 
has compared favorably with similar bureaus 
in Bridgeport, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Dallas. In fact, the Philadelphia 
Legal Aid Bureau has been the outstanding 
example of municipal legal aid work because 
of the size of the city, the number of staff 
members, the volume of business, and the 
standard of work done. 

When we come to consider the present 
crisis we are driven back to fundamentals. 
A successful legal aid organization needs four 
elements—a definite place and time for con- 
ducting the work, a definite administrative 
staff, and a definite supervisory body. The 
first three of these the Philadelphia Bureau 
had. The last one, a supervisory group, it 
did not have. The seriousness of the prob- 
lem in Philadelphia was not because the 
bureau was discontinued—that is likely to 
happen to any governmental agency. The 
weakness in the Philadelphia set-up was the 
absence of a supervisory group to help the 


administrative staff weather the storm of 
transition from municipal support to public, 
voluntary support. We cannot expect the 
staff of an organization to do this. Its efforts 
are directed primarily to the handling of 
cases. The public relations part of the enter- 
prise is fundamentally the task of another 
group which is relieved of the detail work 
and at the same time is sufficiently interested 
to take a situation in hand when the founda- 
tions are shaken. 

Legal aid work in Philadelphia will in time 
be reorganized on a basis of voluntary sup- 
port. In the meantime, thousands of poor 
people, in a time of depression, will be with- 
out the legal aid to which the community has 
become accustomed and which is now an 
accepted standard of civilization. The lesson 
in this experience is to see that in the future 
the possibility of such an elimination of ac- 
tivities is anticipated. It is easy to save public 
money by discontinuing the activities of gov- 
ernment. Public money may be saved by 
refusing to feed prisoners in jail, by stopping 
medical care for persons in public hospitals, 
and by withdrawing service from those in 
public insane asylums. If saving public money 
is the only consideration, this is easy to ac- 
complish. The community, however, is not 
always satisfied to have its crystalized ideal- 
ism thrown completely overboard. To step 
backward too far in this respect means to pile 
up for the future unsolved social problems of 
serious magnitude. 

If the public funds cannot carry the load, 
some other plan should be devised to shift it 
to the shoulders of the public generally. 
There, if it has sufficient drawing power, it 
will attract financial and moral support. If it 
has not, it will sink. But merely to let it sink 
without providing a machinery to enable the 
community to deal with it at all creates wide- 
spread hardship. The desired result might be 
accomplished in various ways—by a waiting 
time before actual discontinuance, by aiding 
in the creation of a group of private citizens 
to get under the load, or by some better 
method. We do not want to have the last 
straw break the camel’s back; neither are we 
satisfied completely to jettison the cargo. 
There must be some less extreme course. 











Assessing Real Estate_on its Income 


By JOHN A. ZANGERLE * 
County Auditor and Assessor, Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Some of the arguments that have been put forward for assessing real 
estate on its income are answered in this article by Mr. Zangerle who 
shows how such a plan would place further burdens on improved land. 


ROM coast to coast the demand is more 

and more insistent for the lifting of the 

tax burden on real estate—a burden in 
many cases confiscatory to the last penny of 
capital value. For a variety of reasons real 
estate taxes in many taxing districts are not 
being paid, and are not producing the neces- 
sary revenue for the barest necessities of 
government. Millions of owners have become 
impoverished and are unable to pay the 
assessed taxes because of decreasing rents, 
burdensome mortgage and interest charges, 
non-paying tenants, greater vacancies, un- 
salability of property, use of the rents for 
living expenses of unemployed landlords, etc. 
Others, still able to pay, refuse to do so be- 
cause public officials, judges, collectors, and 
sheriffs are reflecting the will of their con- 
stituents in not administering the tax laws. 
Indeed, many legislatures by extending the 
time for payment of taxes, modifying or 
remitting penalties, respreading delinquent 
taxes, and by other similar measures are de- 
stroying the taxpaying morale of the tax- 
payer to such an extent that we wonder that 
so many people still pay. 

It is argued that one method of avoiding 
the real estate tax burden is to fix assess- 
ments of real estate largely, if not entirely, 
on the present income of the property, such 
taxpayers evidently losing sight of the fact 
that this would practically exempt vacant 
land and would increase the burden on their 
improved land. It would add special burdens 
on the more highly developed land because 





*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Zangerle has been county 
auditor and assessor of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
since 1912. He is a former member of Cleveland 
Board of Education; honorary president, Ohio 
Tax Association; member of Model Plan of Tax- 
ation Committee, National Tax Association; au- 
thor of Principles of Real Estate Appraising, \st 
edition, 1924, 2nd edition, 1927; and of sixty-five 
pamphlets dealing with taxation. 


the under-improved land would produce little 
public revenue. In this article, I shall pre- 
sent some of the arguments that are being 
circulated in support of assessing real estate 
on its income, together with my comments 
on each statement. 


Net INcoME As Major FAcToR 


Argument: In the case of property pro- 
ducing money income the assessor should 
obtain the facts as to expense and net in- 
come and these should be the major factor 
in the determination of value. 

Comment: The word “major” I interpret 
as meaning “predominating;” property own- 
ers using this argument generally mean “ex- 
clusive.”” It is furthermore to be observed 
that whatever is to be considered “major” 
among a dozen factors will tend to become 
“exclusive,” whether so intended or not. 

The assessor, having to appraise within a 
very limited time thousands, perhaps tens of 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of parcels, some highly improved, some 
poorly improved, some not improved at all, 
could not thus appraise, i. e., on the net in- 
come of the property as the major factor in 
the determination of value. In the first place, 
accurate and reliable information can seldom 
be secured because (a) in thousands of cases 
the property has been recently inherited or 
purchased, (5) thousands of owners keep no 
books of record, and (c) in many taxing dis- 
tricts one-half of the property owners do 
not live on the assessable property. Cita- 
tions do not reach them and their property 
would be assessed without exact information. 

Second, in analyzing such statements it is 
necessary for the assessor to discuss the 
structural depreciation rate taken as well as 
the obsolescence depreciation rate. It is nec- 
essary to check the amount of insurance; to 
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scrutinize the management; and to know 
whether the building is suitable to the neigh- 
borhood and is adequate to the site. Inor- 
dinate repairs frequently are charged for one 
year that should be spread over a period of 
years. Some repairs should be charged to 
capital rather than to oper- 
ating expenses. In submitting 
income and expense statements, 
large amounts are charged under 
“miscellaneous,” which amounts 
probably include interest or 
other debatable charges. The 
rate of capitalization for differ- 
ent improvements in different 
districts is subject to challenge 
and discussion. It is necessary 
further to compare this data for 
a series of years as no property, 
manifestly, sells or is valued on 
a basis of net income for a single 
year. It must be evident that 
these things involve an intimate 
and costly study in each case. 
Indeed, assessors must consider income in 
finding a value, but it cannot be the major 
consideration. 

Third, the greatest inequalities in assess- 
ment of adjacent properties would result as 
uniformity would not be logical or desirable; 
this would tend toward graft and corruption 
of the assessor and discontent with the tax- 
payer. 

Fourth, such value fixed on loose, inaccu- 
rate, in many cases untruthful data filed in 
the year of assessment would belie the facts 
and conditions existing in the year of pay- 
ment; indeed, this would result at every 
change of tenancy, every change of occu- 
pancy. Such valuation would prove in a 
falling market as unsatisfactory to property 
owners as present assessments based on 
fragmentary evidence of theoretical market. 

Fifth, such a method of appraisal would 
cost ten to twenty times as much as at pres- 
ent and would be prohibitive from this cost 
standpoint. In assessing real estate on in- 
come, it would be necessary to reappraise 
every year as the income changes each year, 
whereas capital value based on sales is less 
subject to fluctuation. It would require an 
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army of investigators and valuators. Its very 
particularity in the hands of so many as- 
sessors would destroy its homogeneity and 
require its undoing. 


Doers INCOME DETERMINE VALUE? 


Argument: Income property 
is not worth any more than it 
will produce. 

Comment: This statement 
predicates a value on evidence of 
future earnings, what it “will” 
produce. Then comes the real 
question, what will it produce? 
Is there anybody who is able to 
tell in the present days of de- 
pression with any reasonable de- 
gree of certainty what any im- 
proved property will produce in 
one year, in two years, in three 
years, in four years—especially 
when we have in mind the pos- 
sibility of inflation, stimulation 
of foreign commerce, and re- 
viving industry? 


CURRENT RENTAL AS A FACTOR 


Argument: In the case of homes occu- 
pied by their owners the current rental factor 
of a dwelling should be the major factor in 
determining its assessed value. 

Comment; Current rental value involves 
a comparison of actual rental paid for sim- 
ilar property in the neighborhood. Many 
properties are paying no rent today, many 
are occupied under an agreed rental with 
many months in arrears. Others are getting 
allowances, deductions, and considerations of 
various kinds, such as free rent the last 
month of the term, a waiver of decorations, 
maintenance of the premises by the lessee, 
and so on. The variations in current rental 
are indeed grotesque today. I very much 
fear that few assessors, realtors, or owners 
would agree on the current rental value of a 
dwelling or other improved property, unless 
it were of a standard type, especially on 
streets changing in use. Let us not forget 
that many very costly dwellings, on streets 
undergoing a change in utility, grace very 
valuable lots, valuable in use to the owner 
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but of little rental value to the public. Try 
it in your neighborhood on a dozen nearby 
dwellings of varying value, then ask the own- 
ers how far they approve your estimates. 
You will be astonished. 


VACANT PROPERTY AND NEARBY USES 


Argument: In the case of vacant property 
the land should be given a present value in 
accordance with the values established for 
nearby uses on the basis outlined above. 
(Capitalization of present net income less 
reproductive depreciated building value, I 
presume.) This present value should then 
be discounted by the carrying charges which 
an owner will probably have to assume be- 
fore land can find its utility. 

Comment: “The values established above”’ 
are uncertain, incongruous, in many cases a 
minus quantity. A zig-zag pattern of land 
values would thus be accepted as a basis, 
each of which is to be discounted by a still 
more uncertain factor, an assumed debat- 
able utility projected into an uncertain fu- 
ture for each vacant lot. Bear in mind that 
by capitalizing at a variable rate the present 
low earnings and deducting the reproductive 
value of the building less structural depre- 
ciation, less obsolescent depreciation, many 
highly improved sites in many blocks would 
show no value attributable to the land. 

“Tts utility”—who can find it? Who will 
agree to the assessor’s guess? This is a very, 
very indefinite term since land in general is 
now overdeveloped in every field. Some own- 
ers do not see possible development for five 
years, .some for fifty years. Some buy- 
ers find the site suitable for one utility while 
others hope for another. How could such 
uncertainties be capitalized? Ascertainment 
of capital value is difficult enough, perhaps 
unsatisfactory, under present market condi- 
tions, but value predicated on such non- 
evidential facts would be far worse. 

But it is admitted that real estate comes 
into use only as population and business ex- 
pand. If then the assessor estimates no fu- 
ture increase in population, may we conclude 
there will be no value in vacant land if pres- 
ent facilities are adequate? I should be sorry 
for the assessor who had to appraise each 
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parcel of land, rural, suburban, urban, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial, in grow- 
ing stagnant, and decadent neighborhoods of 
a large metropolitan area according to a 
utility dependent on such uncertainties. Such 
an inquiry would result in interminable ar- 
gument in which no two would agree. Fur- 
thermore, since value of the improved land 
is to be determined through its net income, 
since we are to discount this by carrying 
charges for a number of years to arrive at a 
capital value for vacant land, does it not 
follow that we would have the land value of 
the vacant lot assessed at a much lower fig- 
ure than the land value of its adjacent im- 
proved site? Would the improved site owner 
stand for this? With respect to industrial 
property in particular—how could this be 
assessed on income, having in mind that 
manufacturing concerns are more or less los- 
ing money at the present time. Is adjacent 
vacant factory property worth anything these 
days under such formula? 
FuTuRE Uses oF PROPERTY 

Argument: Any attempt on the part of 
the community to tax vacant property on the 
basis of uses which have not yet come into 
being is as unfair and ridiculous as it would 
be for the federal government to attempt to 
levy an income tax on corporations on future 
earnings. 

Comment: This is truly so. But the as- 
sessor today does not consider “uses.’’ He 
considers sales, leases, asking prices, and 
other transactions of parties who buy or sell. 
In other words, he seeks evidence of what 
buyers and sellers think and do. He is not 
called upon to be a prophet, guessing avail- 
able uses which the owners themselves will 
dispute. On the other hand, the buyer of 
vacant property undoubtedly has in mind at 
the time of purchase the various uses to 
which the property could presently or re- 
motely be put. I have never known of a 
property being improved where the owner 
or investor did not estimate returns for pres- 
ent and future uses. When buyers no longer 
consider availability of property for future 
use, it will then be so assessed, but incident- 
ally it will then enjoy very, very little value. 
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Incidentally, it should also be mentioned 
that counties, municipalities, boards of edu- 
cation, and other jurisdictions have not to 
my knowledge been able in the past to con- 
demn or purchase properties for public im- 
provements valued on an income basis. 


DIFFERENT Factors oF VALUE— 
GENERAL COMMENT 


That the present rentals are becoming of 
greater weight and importance in establish- 
ing a value in these times of loss of con- 
fidence, uncertainty of the value of the dol- 
lar, and uncertainty of stability of constitu- 
tional government among unconstitutional 
dictatorships, and so forth, cannot be denied. 
But no fixed proportion of consideration can 
ever attach to any one of these factors of 
value. No court has ever been caught in this 
trap. 

Whatever we may think as to what should 
be the major factor in establishing values, 
the assessor must be guided by the law of 
the land. In almost every state it will be 
found that the courts interpreting express 
statutory provisions requiring property to be 
appraised at its “true value” or similar terms 
have held that the value of real estate in 
general is measured by its market or sales 
value if it has any, and if not, that all ele- 
ments must be considered. Any assessor who 
should admit that he had assessed on con- 
sideration of income only or had failed to 
consider any one of the many elements of 
value would discredit his assessment and 
make it subject to attack for illegality. 

No court has ever defined, and in my opin- 
ion no court ever will define, what emphasis 
is to be placed on the different factors of 
value. The cases are so variant that in one 
decade one factor becomes primary which in 
the next becomes secondary, and vice-versa. 


The answer involves the condition of com- 
merce, industry, and finance, of inflation and 
deflation, of demand and supply, and of a 
hundred other elements all of which must 
be taken into account. 

These are serious times for the assessor 
as well as the taxpayer. The taxpayer nat- 
urally seeks a reduction of his burden. Not 
being able to control his interest or mort- 
gage or maintenance or depreciation charges, 
not being able to hold his tenants or to get 
former standards of rentals, he naturally 
seeks relief through reduction in the tax bur- 
den through his representative of democratic 
government. The few free sales today indi- 
cate a tremendous drop in values from yes- 
terday. This fact has been taken into con- 
sideration in the assessment by many assess- 
ors. The assessed value of land (exclusive 
of public utilities) of the city of Cleveland, 
$870,055,060 for 1924, has dropped to 
$447 ,935,060 for 1932, in other words, about 
50 per cent. 


No PANACEA IN ASSESSING ON INCOME 


Individual property owners demand re- 
ductions suitable to present conditions—we 
cannot blame them. Like the owners of 
stocks (prior to March 4) although in a les- 
ser degree, they are suffering terribly in the 
fall of prices, deflation of the dollar, and 
lack of credit facilities. However, there is 
no panacea in the assessment on income, 
except as to vacant or unimproved land. 
Such a campaign by the latter class would 
be logical, but it would not relieve improved 
property; it would serve further to burden 
it unless we may devise some other form of 
taxation which would not boomerang back 
indirectly against real estate values, as most 
legislative measures recently enacted have 
done. 











What the Depression Has Done to Cities 


Some Remarkable Remarks: 


The depression has turned the eyes of the people. . 


. to city 


government more than any other event in the past decade. 


One of the surprising results ef civic participation (at budget 
hearings) was that there was no demand for tax reductions. 


These are all tangible effects of the depression which are truly 
reaching home when they so intimately affect the taxpayer. 


Many foolish things will be done in the name of economy. 


It has not been thought advisable to decrease allotments to de- 
partments whose services are increasing at public insistence. 


The depression dealt . . . 


a knockout blow. 


Even under the force of such a staggering wage blow the morale 
of the employees has been excellent. 


For over three years municipal administrators have been so busy cutting and 
fitting depression clothing for their cities that they have not had time to com- 
pare notes. Now an opportunity is presented each month for city managers 
and others to disclose some of the effects of the depression upon the government 


of their particular cities. 


A Budget Speaks 


By J. W. CHARLEVILLE 
City Manager, Pasadena, California 
Population 76,086 

HE highlights of a city budget reflect, 

in a substantial way, the general effects 
oi the depression upon any particular com- 
munity. Such instruments do not, of course, 
show the details of operation or relate the 
agencies which have produced the results but 
a general picture may be brought to focus in 
this manner. 

More than $500,000 has been spent in 
Pasadena this year in carrying out special 
public works programs. The projects have 
been set up to provide employment for both 
men and women and all have been financed 
without voting a single bond or depleting gen- 
eral government obligations. The whole of 
these funds was used exclusively for salaries 
and wages and no pay was at a rate lower 
than $4 per day—a sum hardly to be consid- 
ered a dole. Lately it has been necessary to 
supplement this fund with R. F. C. loans in 
order to continue the work program. 

Last year more than one-half million dol- 
lars were pared from departmental appropri- 
ation requests in preparing the budget and, 
as finally submitted and passed, a reduction 
of $300,000 was shown under that of the pre- 


vious year. This year’s budget adds another 
chapter to the story of the depression as it 
was submitted only after $399,081 had been 
sliced from appropriation requests and the 
final total had been reduced to $302,973 less 
than last year. Expressing these effects in a 
simple statement would be to say that the 
expenses of the city have been cut more than 
$600,000 during the past twenty months and 
both employees and the public are sharing in 
the budget reductions since they are reflected 
in lowered salaries and curtailed services. 

The effect of the depression upon budgeted 
income has made necessary three salary re- 
ductions and two wage adjustments in the 
public service of Pasadena. The combined 
changes have amounted to reductions of 25 
per cent during the past two years and the 
current budget involves a further cut of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent on salaries of $100 or 
more per month. Another 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the budget appropriation for personal 
services will be met by means of retirements 
and the adoption of the five-day week in all 
departments, including the city hall. 

The public’s share in these relatively enor- 
mous budget decreases made necessary by 
the depression will be in accepting curtailed 
services. Citizens must be content with one 
less policeman in each twenty, must suffer 
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the closing of one fire station for six months, 
must see the prison camp eliminated, must 
tolerate the closing of the library for two 
weeks in August and, very probably, must 
consent to a flat rate charge for refuse col- 
lection instead of having this service rendered 
free. These are all tangible effects of the 
depression upon city government and they 
are truly reaching home when they so inti- 
mately affect the taxpayer. 

Civic groups were feverishly active last 
year in the interest of a lowered budget and 
many separate hearings were requested and 
granted. The same ground was covered each 
time and the duplication of effort resulted in 
the appointment of a representative citizens’ 
budget committee which spent many weeks 
in continuous study of the many problems. 
This year the chamber of commerce has 
organized a co-ordinating committee, repre- 
sentative of most civic groups, which will 
act as a clearing house for budget informa- 
tion. This will doubtless eliminate the neces- 
sity of the board’s having to meet with 
individual groups and will expedite the ren- 
dition of a more completely understood 
budget. 

The depression undoubtedly will retard 
municipal progress for some years and many 
foolish things will be done in the name of 
economy. It will, however, give those who 
have made a careful study of urban govern- 
ment problems an opportunity to demonstrate 
that public administration is a science worthy 
of full trust through management. 


In an Industrial City 
By E. J. DonNELLY 
City Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Population 10,083 
tens depression has turned the eyes of 
the people and directed public attention 
to city government more than any other 
event in the past decade. Persons who for- 
merly paid no attention to government now 
take an active interest in it and are very so- 
licitous about what is being done with the 
city dollar. This interest naturally results in 
criticisms of unprecedented volume which, 
incidentally, may be of great constructive 


value to public administrators of cities. 

Two Rivers, an industrial center, has been 
one of the hardest hit cities in Wisconsin be- 
cause of the large relief load which has been 
carried for so long. The municipal budget 
has been cut several times during the depres- 
sion. In fact, city salaries have been lowered 
four times within the past eighteen months. 
The average salary reduction has been 33 per 
cent for regular city employees and 25 per 
cent for those in the school system. The vari- 
ous boards, including hospital, library, recre- 
ation and education, have made concerted 
efforts with the council to cut every possible 
corner when the treasury position demanded 
further expense curtailments. 

While no functions of municipal govern- 
ment were dropped during the depression 
there have been large reductions in total 
costs. The school year has been decreased 
from ten to nine months; certain phases of 
education, such as art, music, penmanship, 
vocational guidance, some languages, and 
other activities of a more aesthetic nature, 
have been discontinued. The recreation pro- 
gram, although many slashes have been made 
in expenditures, has been continued with 
more participants during the depression than 
ever before, and has functioned admirably in 
keeping up the spirit of the people during 
the trying times. The Community Building, 
operated by the recreation department, has 
been the center of great activity and has been 
self-sustaining all through the depression. 

The severe wage cuts have affected the 
morale of the employees to some extent. 
While all have continued to render full serv- 
ice, it does seem that the discouraging reduc- 
tions have lessened their loyalty to the city 
and have severely shaken their faith in gov- 
ernment as they are constantly in fear of 
another cut or of being relieved of their du- 
ties entirely. 

The depression apparently creates a desire 
on the part of voters to make changes in 
elective offices, regardless of whether or not 
there are issues at stake. Five new council- 
men were elected this spring; four remain to 
be elected next year. The type of councilmen 
elected did not change greatly from those 
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previously in office except that the new coun- 
cilmen are more representative of the private 
merchant class than of the manufacturers. 
None were elected on the basis of any partic- 
ular program or promises of greater econo- 
mies but the voter’s desire to make changes 
pervaded the election atmosphere. 

The local chamber of commerce appointed 
a tax study committee last December to ex- 
amine the budget proposed for 1933. Three 
members of the committee met with each city 
board during the preparation of the requests 
and the executive committee met with the 
council finance committee when the final 
budget was considered. This was the first 
occasion in over five years that any civic 
organization had representatives at the 
budget hearings. One of the surprising re- 
sults of this civic participation was that there 
was no desire for tax reduction. As a matter 
of fact, several members of the citizens’ com- 
mittee vigorously opposed tax reductions and 
sought to have the rate raised above the $25 
per thousand levy now in effect. 


The City Carries On 
By GeorGe GARRETT 
City Manager, Astoria, Oregon 
Population 10,349 
HE depression dealt Astoria a knockout 
blow. It added the last straw which 
broke the camel’s back. It forced the city 
into bankruptcy, defaults having occurred 
since 1931 in the payment of principal and 
interest of all bonds, except those of the wa- 
ter department. 

Under such circumstances it was realized 
that the tax levy should not be increased lest 
the taxpayers become discouraged and the 
percentage of tax delinquency be forced up- 
ward. Consequently, expenditures were re- 
duced wherever it was possible to do so with- 
out discontinuing major services. The person- 
nel of all departments except fire and police, 
for example, was reduced and other minor 
economies were effected. This permitted oper- 
ation without levy increases until 1931 when 
it became necessary to raise the rate 6 per 
cent to offset declining collections. Such an 
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increase would have occurred earlier had it 
not been for the policy of applying mainte- 
nance and operations savings to the delin- 
quency allowances provided through budget 
control. 

Salary reductions were recommended for 
all city employees in August, 1931 but were 
not placed in operation by ordinance until 
early in 1932. This cut was followed later in 
the year with another slash amounting to 15 
per cent of the 1931 scale for full-time and 
30 per cent for those shifted to a thirty-hour 
week schedule. This last reduction proved 
unbearably drastic and was modified early 
this year so as to materially increase the pay 
of all employees except the chief of police and 
the city manager whose salaries were then 
further reduced. 

The exigencies of the depression enabled 
a small minority of citizens to induce three 
out of five council members to vote still an- 
other cut which became effective on May 1. 
This last reduction called for lowering sal- 
aries and wages from 15 to 50 per cent under 
the 1931 scale. Examples of this cut, in 
comparison with the prevailing Oregon state 
schedules, tells the story clearly. 


1931 City May, 1933 City 1933 STATE 
SCHEDULE SCHEDULE SCHEDULE 
$112 3 So. $ 99 
125 100 111 
145 112 . 127 
200 . . 150 . ae 
225 idk 160 191 
250 bit 165 210 
500 250 370 


Even under the force of such a staggering 
wage blow the morale of the employees has 
been excellent. For example, only recently 
the U. S. Frigate “Constitution” was an- 
chored in the harbor and visitors to a number 
double the city population, viewed the his- 
toric vessel. It was necessary for policemen 
and firemen to work long overtime hours 
without pay yet there was no grumbling and 
they performed their duties courteously and 
efficiently, displaying a sincere desire to make 
the best of a discouraging situation. 

The real cause of Astoria’s unfortunate 
financial position is the huge debt piled up 
under the old aldermanic form of govern- 
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ment prior to 1923. This great debt burden 
has been made unbearable by the depression 
yet, on the basis of payments made from 
1923 to 1929, the load would have been re- 
duced to normal by this year had it been pos- 
sible to maintain tax collections. In other 
words, the city would have paid in full the 
entire cost of reconstruction made necessary 
by the big fire of 1922. 

The depression has had a pronounced ef- 
fect upon the collection of taxes, the rate 
of delinquency having increased 25 per cent 
during the period. The collection of water 
department revenues has not suffered cor- 
respondingly but has been ample to maintain 
a cash basis and pay all operating costs as 
well as provide for debt service and replace- 
ment reserves. 

The depression has played havoc with city 
affairs and has produced hectic days, but As- 
toria will continue to carry on! 





A Residential Community 


By H. L. Woo.uiser 
City Manager, Winnetka, Illinois 
Population 12,166 
HE 1933 budget for the village of Win- 
netka for corporate purposes is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent below that of 1930. On 
account of increased earnings from electrical 
utilities operation, however, and also on ac- 
count of reductions in municipal license fees 
on motor vehicles and discontinuance of 
charges for garbage collection, the 1933 tax 
levy is 20 per cent below 1930 and the total 
decrease in costs to the average property 
owner has actually amounted to 39 per, cent 
during the same period. 

These reductions have been brought about 
without seriously curtailing any essential 
municipal services but rather along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(1) Public improvements discontinued. This 
includes holding in abeyance major projects as 


well as those of minor character such as cutting- 
back street corners, the installation of traffic 
lights, and so on. 

(2) Maintenance costs reduced to a minimum. 
This has been made possible because of the ex- 
cellent condition of all properties, especially 
street pavements. 

(3) A general reduction in salaries. Adjust- 
ments have been made on a graduated scale 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cent and averaging 8 
per cent for the entire service. 

Appropriations for library purposes have 
not been reduced during the depression. De- 
mands upon circulation and library services 
doubled during the past two years and it has 
not been thought advisable to decrease allot- 
ments to departments whose services are 
increasing at public insistence. Similarly, 
neither the fire nor health department budget 
has been cut and the police department 
budget has been increased 10 per cent as a 
consequence of problems incident to the de- 
pression in the Chicago metropolitan area. 

The Winnetka budget fortunately has not 
been burdened by large expenditures for un- 
employment and welfare relief, partly be- 
cause of the fact that the city is a residential 
rather than an industrial community, and 
also because relief problems have been ade- 
quately cared for by the state, county, and 
private agencies up to the present time. The 
city, however, has carried on a made-work 
program. The project involved an appropria- 
tion of $13,000 and has been conducted by 
the water department during the past year, 
the common labor being provided by the re- 
lief agencies and the materials and skilled 
labor being furnished from funds at the dis- 
posal of the water department. 

The assessment muddle in Cook County 
has not made it possible to determine 
whether tax collections have been affected 
more by the depression than by other factors 
but it is safe to predict that the pre-depres- 
sion collection average of 95 per cent will not 
again be reached for many years. 


Editor’s Note: Readers who are inspired by these articles to relate 
the effects of the depression in their own city are invited to con- 
tribute to this series which will be continued for several months. 











Municipal Finance Notes 


jy CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers‘ Association, Chicago 


New Federal Banking Act 
Affects Cities 

HE new federal “Banking Act of 1933” 

will prevent banks from paying interest 
on demand deposits of all municipalities ex- 
cept where the payment of such interest is 
required by state law. Competent authorities 
seem to believe that state legislation passed 
subsequent to this date will be sufficient to 
secure the payment of interest. Cities will 
do well then to segregate their funds carefully 
and place in time deposit or savings accounts 
all surplus funds. 

The deposit guarantee provisions of the 
act ought to be of some assistance to cities 
and may tend to save them a substantial part 
of the loss of interest on demand deposits. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has been created to insure the deposits of all 
institutions entitled to the benefits of insur- 
ance under this act. All national banks and 
certain other state and mutual savings banks 
are entitled to membership. The corporation 
guarantees in full all deposits under $10,000, 
75 per cent of deposits from $10,000 to $50-, 
000, and 50 per cent of deposits over $50,- 
000. In determining the amount due the 
depositor there shall be added together all net 
amounts due the owner in the same capacity 
or the same right, regardless of whether such 
deposits are maintained in his name or in the 
names of others for his benefit. This guar- 
antee does not become effective until July 1, 
1934, unless the President by proclamation 
fixes an earlier date. 


Accounting, Scrip, and Delinquent 
Taxes 
HE improvement of accounting in the 
smaller cities and villages of the state will 
be one of the chief activities of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities during the coming 
year. A special committee of this League rec- 


ommends that cities carry their own risk 
under the workmen’s compensation insurance 
law. 

Tax notes commonly known as “‘scrip’”’ may 
be issued by the New Jersey municipalities 
in denominations as small as ten dollars and 
shall be acceptable for taxes and other 
charges due the municipality. Scrip already 
issued is also validated by Chapter 86 of the 
Session Laws of 1933. 

Delinquent taxpayers in Michigan are 
again favored by state legislation. Delinquent 
taxes for 1931 and prior years will not cause 
the affected lands to be sold for taxes at the 
present time, certain penalties and fees are 
cancelled, and the delinquent taxes may be 
paid over a ten-year period. The act will help 
many deserving delinquents, reward the spec- 
ulators, and discourage those who formerly 
paid their taxes promptly. 


Highlights of the Municipal 
Finance Conference 

WENTY-FOUR states, the District of 

Columbia, and the Dominion of Canada 
were represented at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual conference of the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 13 
to 15. 

The most needed financial reform in our 
cities is the establishment of a unified de- 
partment of finance, according to H. C. 
Laughlin, director of finance, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. The head of the department should 
also be the city clerk, city treasurer, and city 
comptroller, and head of the assessing and 
purchasing departments. 

The debt problems of most cities can be 
solved by paying off each year more bonds 
than the city issues, is the opinion of Philip 
H. Cornick of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. Gities that can neither refund nor 
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pay their debts must be shown an orderly 
substitute for repudiation by state and fed- 
eral legislation. 

Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, stated that the most signifi- 
cant purpose of the accounting system is to 
produce timely and comprehensive financial 
reports. He feels that the accounting system 
fails to fulfill its most important purpose if 
this fact is not recognized. 

The policy of tax limitations apparently 
has done more harm than good and is not a 
constructive approach to the problem of ex- 
penditure control, concluded Harold D. 
Smith, director of the Michigan Municipal 
League. 

Canadian banks cannot loan on the stock 
of any bank, can do no fiduciary or trust 
business, and are not allowed to lend a dollar, 
either directly or indirectly, on real estate, 
said George Wilson, former Canadian banker, 
now commissioner of finance of the city of 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The need of a co-ordinated program of fed- 
eral, state, and local taxation was outlined by 
Simeon E. Leland of the Illinois State Tax 


Commission. He declared that we should 
first decide what government functions are 
to be performed and which government— 
federal, state, or local—should perform the 
functions. Then we should unify our revenue 
system and distribute the revenue where 
needed—to federal, state, or local divisions. 

We will go on wasting money, starving 
people, and creating costly new problems, 
until we realize that no local community can 
be sufficient unto itself in meeting the emer- 
gencies arising from unemployment, accord- 
ing to Fred K. Hoehler, director of welfare 
of Cincinnati and of Hamilton County, Ohio. 

The meetings of officials by population 
groups served to bring out the questions ac- 
tually confronting cities today. These prob- 
lems relate to the reduction in revenue 
through lowered assessments, the increase in 
public welfare costs which offset drastic 
economies, the lack of co-ordination between 
city and state governments, the security of 
public deposits, the refunding of bonds and 
management of sinking funds, and the con- 
struction of improvements under the federal 
public works program. 


Abstracts and Extracts 


Drastic Salary Cuts As 
False Economy 


‘ONOMANIA is a terrible disease, af- 

fecting some people at uncertain inter- 
vals and others continuously. Any form of 
mania is perforce illogical and unreasoning. 
A maniac will turn against those to whom the 
greatest affection is due; those who have 
given the widest service form the object of 
the greatest dislike. 

Economaniacs of recent times have suffered 
badly this way. The teachers and now the 
local government officers have come under 
their review in a way which indicates com- 
plete ignorance of the gratitude which is due 
to our public servants. It is the proud boast 
of Britain that we have the finest and clean- 
est local government service in the world, a 
claim which is admitted the world over. . . 
True economy is to pay good wages and sal- 


aries running parallel with the instant purg- 
ing from the service of any who defile the 
proud record of public service by actions of 
an improper character. 

It will be a sad day for Britain when the 
present cleanliness of the local government 
service goes by the board. The tradition and 
attitude of the public servant at the moment 
are entirely against it, and good salaries and 
wages should be the honourable sequence and 
reward for good service. This is undoubtedly 
the finest insurance for the continuation of 
our fine standard of public service and the 
real economy in our administration; prevent- 
ing, in our midst, those things which are a 
reflection upon the administration in certain 
towns in America and elsewhere. Economy 
does not lie that way, but gross waste, public 
disquiet, and civic shame.—E. C. Row tn- 
son, alderman of Sheffield, England, in Local 
Government Service. 
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The Bi-Partisan Delusion 


ee suggested remedy for 
political operation of a department of 
government is the creation of a bi-partisan 
board with equal representation of both po- 
litical parties. 

The difficulty with this theory is that men 
do not forget their loyalties and obligations 
so easily. A partisan worker appointed to 
a bi-partisan board remains a partisan still. 
He does not change his methods and beliefs 
but seeks ways to put them into effect in 
spite of opposition or law. In the two-mem- 
ber bi-partisan board he tries to win over, 
outwit, or dominate the other member and 
gain virtual control for himself and his party. 
If he cannot succeed he compromises. The 
compromise usually takes the form of a fifty- 
fifty division—the department becomes a 
two-party instead of a one-party political de- 
partment. Half a loaf is better than none. 
Half of the employees of a department as 
patronage are better than none. Non-par- 
tisanship means none. Bi-partisanship means 
all—split two ways.—Public Affairs, Phil- 
adelphia Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Training for Public Officials 


O a European this must seem a country 
of queer and incomprehensible customs. 
A doctor, a lawyer or an engineer is expected 
to undergo a long period of training before 
he is competent to practice his profession. 

Through some strange and unaccountable 
quirk in the public mind, this reasoning 
does not apply to those engaged in public 
service. In administering municipal govern- 
ment, an enterprise costing over four billion 
dollars annually, that affects the public in 
all aspects of their daily lives, such training 
qualifications are considered unnecessary. In 
fact all sorts of obstacles are placed in the 
way of the development of the profession of 
the municipal servant. One of these is the 
insistence that all except local men must be 
excluded from consideration for a public 
position. . . 

But this condition has been challenged. 
Within the past few years city officials them- 
selves, who realize the importance of the 
problem, have been experimenting with a 
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plan which may be tremendously far-reach- 
ing in its fundamental effect on American 
city government. It is a plan for training 
of the municipal officials. . . . These training 
schools already have proved to be tremend- 
ously advantageous to both the public and 
the public official. Experience shows that 
they tend to lengthen the tenure of office of 
public officials and improve the quality of 
service that the public receives.—Illinois 
Municipal Review. 


More Prestige and Respect 
for Government 


E must balance the budget of our 

thinking about government and bal- 
ance its costs against the value of what it 
gives us..... The fact is that government 
today is not alone presidents, governors, 
mayors; not alone congressmen, assembly- 
men, councilmen, and school board members; 
not alone judges and sheriffs. Government 
is also garbage collectors and street cleaners, 
letter carriers and policemen, librarians and 
milk inspectors, road builders and road mend- 
ers, school teachers, bacteriologists, psychi- 
atrists, soil chemists and foresters. Govern- 
ment has become an institution for rendering 
public services. ... 

So long as we talk of “pay-rollers” and 
“tax-eaters,”’ so long as we say that every 
eleven Americans carry a public employee 
on their backs—as though that worker were 
not giving the community as necessary and 
useful a service as his neighbor who happens 
to work for a steel mill or a dry-goods store; 
so long as we say of Congress that the most 
useful thing it can do is to adjourn, just so 
long will we discourage fine men from devot- 
ing their lives to the public service. Heaven 
knows, the opportunities for financial re- 
ward are slight, compared to those of private 
enterprise. The good public servant is too 
often asked to let virtue be its own reward. 
Most of them are human enough to want in 
addition the esteem of their fellows. Lead- 
ership in government will come when gov- 
ernment has prestige and respect.—Louts 
BROWNLOW and CHARLEs S. ASCHER in Less 
Government or More (American Library 
Association). 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


City Managers to Hold Annual 
Conference in Chicago 


SS of finance and personnel ad- 
ministration and matters pertaining to 
the profession of city management will form 
the chief subjects of discussion at the twen- 
tieth annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association, to be held in 
Chicago, September 18 to 20. Financial sub- 
jects include: “The Danger Line in the Re- 
duction of Municipal Expenditures;” “Tax 
Assessments During a Depression; “New 
Methods of Financial Administration;” and 
“The Financial Hope of the City.” The chief 
personnel problem will be a discussion of 
“How to Determine an Equitable Pay Basis 
for Public Employees.’ Under the heading 
of matters pertaining to the profession are 
such topics as: “How Can City Managers 
Keep Abreast of Approved Administrative 
Practices and Methods;”’ “How Can the Asso- 
ciation’s Training Courses Be Made More 
Suitable to the City Manager Profession;” 
“What is a Manager’s Duty Toward Train- 
ing Apprentices in the Profession;” ‘What 
Can a Manager Do to Strengthen the Pro- 
fession;”’ “What Provisions Should Char- 
ters Contain With Respect to Qualifications 
of a Manager to Insure the Appointment of 
Qualified Men and Protecting a Competent 
Manager from Unwarranted Removal and 
Still Make Possible Summary Removal of 
the Incompetent ;” “To What Extent Should 
the Association Concern Itself in the Ap- 
pointment of Trained and Experienced Man- 
agers?” “Which is Preferable from a City 
Manager’s Point of View—a Contract Ap- 
pointment or an Indefinite Term?” and 
“What is the Minimum Tenure Before a 
City Manager Should Consider Promotion 
to Another City?” 

One entire day of the conference is to be 
devoted to short discussions by a large num- 
ber of city managers on their most difficult 
problems during the past year. In the after- 
noon, three leading authorities in the fields 
of public welfare, finance, and personnel will 
summarize the problems discussed by the 
managers at the morning session and indi- 
cate recent developments in these fields and 


probable future trends. Another session will 
be devoted to a discussion of municipal prob- 
lems in cities of various population groups. 
In addition, there are to be luncheon speak- 
ers and also a special program for the annual 
banquet on the last evening of the confer- 
ence. 

All conference sessions will be held at the 
International House on the University of 
Chicago campus. Entertainment features in- 
clude a reception to new members, a mock 
council meeting, and dancing and bridge on 
the first evening of the conference. A pro- 
gram of special entertainment is being ar- 
ranged for the ladies, and it is believed that 
everyone will want to stay over a day or two 
after the conference to see the World’s Fair. 


A Municipal Bank Buys and Sells 
City Bonds 


HE so-called city bank of the city of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has financed ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the gross debt 
of the city since the establishment of the 
bank, officially known as the “participating 
certificate fund,” twenty years ago. In June, 
1913, the sinking fund committee found an 
unfavorable market for water works bonds 
offered at 4% per cent and could not sell 
$800,000 of tax levy certificates bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent. In order to meet the 
emergency, the committee established a plan 
of selling over the counter certificates in 
denominations of ten dollars or any multi- 
ple thereof, with a limit of one thousand 
dollars on any one certificate. In May, 1916, 
the city charter was amended to allow the 
city “to sell, repurchase, and resell such frac- 
tional parts of bonds and interest-bearing 
certificates in such manner as it (the sink- 
ing fund committee) may deem to serve the 
interest of the city.” The city bank now 
owns about ten million dollars of the forty- 
two million dollars of bonds outstanding. 
The experience of the city in operating this 
bank shows that a margin of .125 of 1 per 
cent between the interest paid depositors or 
certificate holders and the rate of interest 
received on the St. Paul bonds purchased by 
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the sinking fund committee is sufficient to 
pay the cost of operating the fund. In other 
words, the city bank can buy city bonds 
priced to yield 4.125 per cent and pay 4 per 
cent interest on outstanding certificates and 
come out even. Since 1931, however, the 
city has paid certificate holders 3 per cent 
while the bonds are yielding 4 per cent or 
better. This policy was adopted because it 
was impossible to obtain St. Paul bonds on 
the open market at that time to yield more 
than 3.80 per cent. The city bank now has 
a surplus of over $300,000.—Frep B. Wi11- 
son, C. P. A., chief accountant, city of St. 
Paul. 


Three Thousand Social Workers Hold 


Annual Conference 


¢ ye sixtieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work and 
associated groups was held in Detroit from 
June 11 to 17. Altogether there were twenty- 
seven associate groups and twelve special 
groups meeting with the Conference. These 
various organizations represented an exten- 
sive range of different fields of social work, 
both public and private. The more than three 
thousand persons registered represented all 
the different sections of the country also in- 
cluding a large proportion of the outstand- 
ing men and women engaged in social work. 
To the younger and less experienced social 
workers these contacts presented a real 
opportunity. 

Frank J. Bruno gave his presidential ad- 
dress on “Social Work Objectives in the New 
Era.” This with a luncheon address by Harry 
Hopkins, the new federal relief administra- 
tor, on “The Developing National Program 
of Relief” indicated the way social workers 
are planning for the future so that federal 
co-operation in unemployment relief may be 
utilized in a constructive way to strengthen 
administration and raise standards. Since 
the administrative rulings of the new director 
have the force of law and so vitally affect 
the work of many of those present at the 
luncheon meeting, his speech was one of the 
high lights of the Conference. Many of the 
discussions centered around the federal pro- 
gram, including the reforestation camps, the 
administration of the $500,000,000 relief 
bill, federal employment service, and the 
new national industrial recovery act. 

For those interested in public administra- 
tion there was much of interest in the joint 
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program of the section on the administration 
of public social work and the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association. State and municipal 
relief directors spoke on problems connected 
with public welfare administration and 
Simeon E. Leland of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Paul V. Betters of the American 
Municipal Association, talked on the finan- 
cial and administrative aspects of local, 
state, and federal inter-relationships in pub- 
lic welfare. 

Social workers referred rather frequently 
to the ground covered since the last national 
conference when federal aid was being so 
valiantly fought for and to the experiment in 
loans finally embarked upon in July, 1932, 
and now discarded for the grant-in-aid 
method. In spite of the long continued de- 
pression, social workers are cheered by this 
strengthened federal co-operation—Mart- 
ETTA STEVENSON, assistant director, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 


Standard Municipal Report Forms 


"| BE improvement and standardization of 
municipal practices have been furthered 
by the publication of model financial and 
departmental report forms for municipalities 
by the Public Administration Service. These 
reports are designed to give the chief admin- 
istrator, department heads, finance officers, 
and other officials greater control over city 
operations; they provide information essen- 
tial to the efficient management of the sev- 
eral departments and will enable officials 
to judge the results of city work and to 
take proper action when it is unsatisfactory. 
These model forms were designed by Don- 
ald C. Stone and Gustave A. Moe, with the 
assistance of the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association and other organizations of pub- 
lic officials. They are a part of the program 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Committee on Muni- 
cipal Standards in formulating measurement 
standards for government. These report 
forms utilize the most advanced methods of 
measuring and appraising municipal work. 
They are essential in establishing standards 
of performance. 

Many cities will need to install up-to-date 
accounting systems and to revise their de- 
partmental records and cost procedures, if 
these reports are to be accurate and easily 
prepared. The Public Administration Serv- 
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ice now maintains a consulting division which 
installs accounting systems and administra- 
tive procedures on a non-profit basis. Ar- 
rangements for a preliminary survey of 
needed changes, anticipated savings, and the 
cost of the installation may be made by writ- 
ing to the Public Administration Service at 
830 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


Should City Managers Be Community 
Leaders? 


‘HOULD a city manager be an active, 
aggressive community leader, seeking 
dominance in the determination of public 
policy, or should he remain in the back- 
ground, pushing the council forward and 
keeping his own candle well hidden under a 
bushel? Ever since the city managers held 
their first annual conference in 1914, there 
has been a great deal of discussion among 
them as to which of these two policies a 
manager should follow, and in order to find 
out what the managers themselves had to 
say about it, the writer sent a questionnaire 
several months ago to 419 city managers 
and interviewed a select group of managers. 
One-half of the city managers replied, giv- 
ing “yes” and “no” answers to a number of 
questions, and the table below is the result 
of an attempt to put into one category or 
the other the attitude of each manager to- 
ward the general question of whether or not 
he should be a community leader. 








SHOULD THE MANAGER BE THE AC- 

TIVE, AGGRESSIVE ADMINISTRATOR, 
No. oF YEARS TRYING TO ACQUIRE DOMINANCE IN 
AS MANAGER DETERMINING POLICIES? 





YES NO 
l 12 22 
20 3 19 49 
6 to 10 11 42 
11 to 15 4 30 
Over 15 4 
Total 46 147 





This tabulation of 193 replies indicates 
that the great majority of managers prefer 
to remain in the background in the deter- 
mination of public policies. It also shows 
that there is a tendency for some managers 
with shorter terms of service to think that 
the manager should be a dominant leader. 
However, it is quite evident from a careful 
study of all the replies and comments that 
the more experienced managers believe the 
city manager should be an active and ag- 


gressive administrator in carrying out the 
general policies determined by the council 
but at the same time he should push the 
council into the foreground as much as pos- 
sible—Patrick Heaty III, School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Fire Prevention Work and Lower 
Insurance Rates 


MORE than five hundred of the leading 

fire preventionists and authorities on 
fire protection from all over the United 
States and Canada attended the annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee, May 29 to June 1, 1933. 
At the opening session, John B. Blandford, 
Jr., director of safety, Cincinnati, predicted 
that in the future more attention would be 
given to raising the professionali standing of 
the officers and men in fire departments. He 
also directed attention to the opportunities 
for more effective co-ordination of various 
municipal inspection services, and said that 
building inspection is closely related to fire 
department work. In commenting on the re- 
lationship of fire insurance costs to the city’s 
expenditures for fire protection, Mr. Bland- 
ford suggested that underwriting authorities 
might well recognize the results of effective 
fire prevention work, which over a period of 
years produce a uniformly low loss experi- 
ence, by taking loss records into considera- 
tion in determining fire insurance rates. This 
point was emphasized also by Clarence E. 
Ridley, executive director of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, in his ad- 
dress on “Public Fire Protection Costs and 
City Budgets,” in which he asserted that if 
the insurance companies would not begin to 
adjust base rates so as to give credit for con- 
structive fire prevention work, there is a pos- 
sibility that government itself will invade the 
fire insurance field. Mr. Ridley also stated 
that if the public were fully informed of the 
total public and private cost of fire they 
would be more likely to urge the further pro- 
fessionalization of the fire service and the 
adoption of sound methods of preventing and 
fighting fires. 

Percy Bugbee, assistant managing director 
of the N. F. P. A., believed that New York 
City was taking a backward step in placing 
fire prevention inspection work under its five 
borough building departments. “To remove 
the responsibility for preventing fires to an- 
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other department,” he said, “unquestionably 
will affect adversely the efficiency of the fire 
department district inspections. When a fire- 
man makes an inspection he knows that his 
life and the lives of his associates may de- 
pend on his inspection work. The building 
inspector cannot have the same personal re- 
sponsibility toward his work.” 

In his annual address, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, managing director, urged the assess- 
ing of special taxes on “‘fire-trap”’ buildings. 
“These hazardous buildings,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, “place an added burden on the fire 
department and should pay a proportion- 
ately greater tax than modern and safe build- 
ings.” He condemned as “stupid and un- 
wise’ the present tax policy whereby the 
finer and better a building, the higher the 
tax. 

Fire Marshal Raymond S. Mauk of Texas 
described measures adopted in cities of his 
state which had contributed to the control 
of arson. The two most effective activities 
were the setting of insurable values on all 
the property of two cities which had had very 
bad fire records through incendiary fires, and 
securing better co-operation on the part of 
prosecutors. Fire Marshal Hurley of Mass- 
achusetts outlined a plan which he has been 
promoting calling for the compulsory re- 
porting of fires, which he compared with 
measures in many states where a person in- 
volved in a motor vehicle or industrial acci- 
dent must make a report. Mr. Hurley de- 
clared that the disciplinary force of requiring 
persons to give an account of the fire to the 
fire department would reduce the number of 
careless and incendiary fires. 


Nebraska Enacts County-Manager 
Law 


7. Nebraska Legislature has adopted 
a county-manager enabling act under 
which any county in the state may adopt 
the manager plan. The law provides for a 
county board of five members elected at 
large for a term of four years, except that 
at the first election the three members re- 
ceiving the lowest number of votes will serve 
for two years so as to make the terms over- 
lapping. The county-manager, appointed for 
an indefinite term by the county board, is 
given complete control over administration, 
and the law provides that “the county board 
and its members shall deal with that portion 
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of administrative service over which the man- 
ager is responsible solely through the man- 
ager, and neither the county board nor any 
member thereof shall give orders to any sub- 
ordinate of the county either publicly or pri- 
vately.” The law provides for the depart- 
ments of finance, public works, public wel- 
fare, and any other departments that the 
board may establish upon the recommenda- 
tion of the manager. The county board is 
given control over the school budget, and 
the county superintendent of schools may 
enter into an agreement with the county 
board for the discharge of any of the school 
functions under the general direction of the 
county manager, such as purchasing of sup- 
plies, maintenance, construction and repair of 
buildings, and other school improvements. 


California Crime Problems Studied 


HE Crime Problem Advisory Committee 

of the state of California in a recent re- 
port has proposed several important changes 
in the administration of criminal justice in 
that state. The Committee recommends that 
law enforcement functions basically similar 
in nature be consolidated into a metropolitan 
or district police force. Too many inefficient 
jails and penal farms are found to be in exist- 
ence, and the joint operation of such jails or 
farms by two or more neighboring cities is 
recommended. 

In the interest of standardizing and im- 
proving police work on a state-wide basis, 
the committee proposed that the State Bu- 
reau of Criminal Identification and Investi- 
gation and the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of California make an 
exhaustive study of the organization, equip- 
ment, and methods now employed by all city 
police departments, sheriff offices, and other 
police agencies in the state for the purpose 
of establishing minimum standards for (1) 
the qualifications of police officials, (2) basic 
police equipment, (3) police practices and 
procedures, and (4) compensation of police 
officials. It is recommended also that the 
State Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation operate a complete and unified 
system of criminal statistics, including po- 
lice, judicial, and penal statistics, as is con- 
templated in the state statute establishing 
this bureau. 

The report outlines a program which will 
provide for clinical examinations of all juve- 
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nile and certain types of adult offenders, 
such clinic to be employed also prior to the 
granting of probation or parole. 

All of these proposals conform in prin- 
ciple to the general trend of findings in re- 
cent criminal justice surveys. If carried out, 
and sooner or later they must be carried out 
if administration of justice in California or 
any other state is to become efficient as well 
as economical, other cities and states may 
soon find in California a successful pattern 
to copy—Donatp C. Stone, research di- 
rector, International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. 


Citizens’ Councils Are Organized in 
Many Cities 


N the three months since the National 

Municipal League established a Commit- 
tee on Citizens’ Councils for Constructive 
Economy, local citizens’ councils have been 
formed in twenty-three cities and are in the 
process of being organized in thirty other 
cities. The purpose of these citizens’ coun- 
cils is ‘to promote interest in local and state 
governmental problems to the end that the 
present widespread demand for the reduction 
of public expenditures may produce actual 
and permanent improvements in the govern- 
mental organization, the tax system, and the 
services rendered by public and semi-public 
agencies.” 

How such an organization operates is re- 
vealed by the work of the Citizens’ Council 
in Dayton, Ohio, where a critical delinquent 
tax situation threatened a breakdown in gov- 
ernment services. Various committees, en- 
deavoring to find ways of curtailing essen- 
tial services, discovered that the municipal 
administration was operating effectively and 
at minimum expense. The Citizens’ Council 
then investigated the tax situation, the 
county collecting taxes for the city, and 
found that delinquent taxes had jumped in 
three years from $700,000 to twelve million 
dollars, and that less than five hundred tax- 
payers owed almost 40 per cent of the de- 
linquent taxes. It was realized that many 
who could pay were taking advantage of the 
situation not to do so and that others were 
letting their tax bills go in order to meet 
other obligations possibly of less immediate 
community importance. Subcommittees 
aided by experts and executives loaned by 
business corporations started a “Pay Your 
Taxes” campaign. Prominent delinquent 


taxpayers were requested to appear before 
the committee and answer why they had not 
paid their taxes. Unless they could show that 
their financial situation was hopeless, the 
committee reasoned vigorously with them 
and stressed their responsibility to the com- 
munity. With the co-operation of local offi- 
cials the Dayton Citizens’ Council is also 
making studies of various county offices, 
checking departmental systems, and making 
other inquiries with the intention of making 
recommendations which will result in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the county govern- 
ment. 


How Cities Reduce Traffic Deaths 


OUR of the seven cities that won first 

place in their respective population 
groups in the 1932 National Traffic Safety 
Contest are council-manager cities: Roches- 
ter, New York; Wichita, Kansas; Dubuque, 
Iowa: and Norwood, Massachusetts. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, won third place in Group 
III, and Berkeley, California, second place 
in Group IV. Council-manager cities that 
received honorable mention were: Oakland, 
California; Kansas City, Missouri; Flint, 
Michigan; Norfolk, Virginia; Portland, 
Maine; Kenosha, Wisconsin; and Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. A brief review of the safety 
activities in the four winning council-man- 
ager cities indicates why they won first 
place: 

RocHESTER, NEw York—The safety edu- 
cation program in the schools is considered 
a model among all schools in the country, 
according to the National Safety Council. A 
total of 3,869 traffic summonses and arrests 
were made in 1932 and there were 3,773 con- 
victions. Traffic accident fatalities in 1932 
were thirty-two as compared to forty-eight 
in 1930. T. C. Briggs is city manager. 

Wicuita, Kansas—The police depart- 
ment investigates every accident and one 
sergeant devotes full-time to junior traffic 
patrols and educational work. Chief O. W. 
Wilson has operated on the theory that speed 
is the greatest single factor in injury acci- 
dents, and during the year surveys were made 
at forty-four locations to determine critical 
speed. Result: nine fatalities in 1932 as com- 
pared to twenty-seven in 1930. Bert C. Wells 
is city manager. 

DusuguE, Iowa—The local traffic ordi- 
nance was amended to conform as nearly as 
possible to the model ordinance; the city was 
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divided into fifteen districts with accident 
safety supervisors in charge of each; a po- 
lice officer was placed in charge of school 
boy patrols; from 882 traffic summonses and 
arrests there were 642 convictions. There 
were no fatalities in 1932 as compared to five 
in 1931. R. M. Evans is city manager. 

Norwoop, MassacHusetTts—The  pro- 
gram includes safety instruction in all schools, 
the co-operation of civic and automobile 
clubs in public safety education, and a weekly 
traffic safety inspection of the city by City 
Manager C. A. Bingham with a view of elim- 
inating traffic hazards wherever possible. Re- 
sult: no traffic deaths in 1932. 


From the Field 


"Be proces Sprincs, CoLtorapo (33,237). 
A proposed amendment to the city char- 
ter limiting the city tax levy to 9 mills was 
recently defeated by a two-to-one vote. E. 
L. Mosley is city manager. 


CusHING, OKLAHOMA (9,301). This city 
has effected an average annual tax reduction 
of $60,028 for the last four years, represent- 
ing a 40 per cent reduction in expenditures. 
Since 1931 no taxes have been levied for 
general operating purposes; such expendi- 
tures are financed from utility revenues. J. 
W. Flint is city manager. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY (45,736). The 
National Fire Protection Association recently 
completed a report on the fire hazard of wood 
shingle roofs. The report directs attention 
to the fact that these roofs are the principal 
single cause of fires in the city. In 1932 they 
were responsible for 153 fires or 37 per cent 
of all fires in buildings. By amending the 
building ordinance, it is believed that in a 
few years, without additional expense or in- 
convenience to citizens, such fires can be 
largely eliminated. Charles J. Henry is fire 
chief and Paul Morton is city manager. 

Mount PLeAsANT, MIcHIGAN (5,211). 
Since 1922 the bonded debt has been reduced 
from $292,500 to $92,599, or from $64.50 
per capita net debt to $17.70. During this 
period eleven miles of concrete paving have 
been laid, the water works have been rebuilt 
and the supply doubled, a modern traffic con- 
trol system and a modern health unit have 
been established, and improvements in the 
lighting system have been effected. W. K. 


Willman is city manager. 

NEWTON, Kansas (11,034). Expenditures 
for operation in 1932 amounted to $101,031 
as compared to $122,332 in 1930. A review 
of the accomplishments in Newton reveals 
that the tax rate is below the average for 
Kansas cities of the second class; the water 
works plant is in the best condition in its 
history; and general operation, maintenance, 
and equipment expense has been reduced 


considerably. K. L. Brode is city manager. . 


SWEETWATER, Texas (10,848). Municipal 
expenditures were reduced $27,879 in 1932- 
33 as compared with the previous year. The 
tax rate in 1929-30 was $2 and in 1932-33, 
$1.50. S.H. Bothwell has been city manager 
since 1928. 


Three Cities Reject and Three Retain 
Manager Plan 


HE voters of Utica, New York (101,- 

740) on June 30 defeated a proposal to 
adopt the council-manager plan by a vote of 
13,884 to 10,168. Eight of the city’s seven- 
teen wards voted majorities in favor of the 
change to the manager plan but nearly one- 
half of the registered voters did not go to the 
polls. The manager plan had been adopted 
in 1931 but was declared invalid because of 
failure properly to advertise the election. 
The voters of Parsons, Kansas (14,903) and 
of Long Beach, New York (5,817) also re- 
cently defeated proposals to adopt the coun- 
cil-manager plan. 

In Staunton, Virginia (11,990) on June 29 
the voters rejected a proposal providing for 
the election of councilmen by wards, for the 
election of a mayor with veto power, and for 
the optional employment of a city manager. 
The vote for the retention of the manager 
plan was nearly double the vote cast for the 
adoption of the manager charter in 1920, in 
spite of the combined opposition of local 
leaders of both parties. Staunton was the 
first city to adopt the council-manager plan, 
putting it into effect by ordinance in 1908, 
and by charter in 1920. Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin (13,623) also recently defeated a 
proposal to abandon the council-manager 
charter adopted in 1928, and in Long Beach, 
California (142,032) a proposal to abandon 
the council-manager plan in favor of the 
mayor-council form was defeated by a two- 
to-one vote on April 7, 1933. 
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